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BY THE EDITOR OF THE OHIO CULTIVATOR, 
n the Morning sow thy Seed 
wn for thou knowest not 


and in the Evening withhold not 


whether sl osper, either tl 





DEEP spiritual significance is 
in this Scripture—and it takes 
one of the most interesting acts 
of rural life to illustrate a moral 
duty, which can in no other way 
be illustrated so well. The sow- 
ing of seed is at all times an act 
of faith. Not long while back, 
Dy; I said that “ Labor is Worship.” 

sm If there be any one kind of labor that 
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er, it is this, in the sowing of seed ; for 
it hath first faith, then hope, and with 
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7‘, these patience, and all three while still 
giving both of seed and labor into the 
What 
come while the careful husbandman 

Vs sleeps? The flood—the drouth—the 
myriad armies of the air, that go forth like a hungry 
And what avails it 
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lap of inevitable time. may 


troop to forage where they list. 
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jthat beautiful significance. 


when he wakes, to look upon all his pains-taking lost, | 


and can only say—an enemy hath done this! QO! isit 
a wonder, then, that men of slender faith have so many 
threads of misgiving—I will not say infideliiy—in the 
web of their daily toil ? 
cessity in this faith, that drives men to it, and shuts 
them up to it, just as careful shepherds imprison be- 
wildered and unwilling ewes, until they will own 
Thus we call ourselves free, 


Why, there is a primal ne- 


their own offspring. 
and so we are, if we use only the precinct of the fold 
in which we are planted; but God hath set an un- 
seen hedge about us, which we may not overleap, 
and could not, though we saw the height of its pick- 
ets, and leaped like kangaroos, never so nimbly, we 
would only batter our noses and fall on the hither 
side every pass we made, and whiles gave up for lack 
of breath, and should never go out to broader fields 
till His hand opened the gate and led us forth. This 
is a digression to which I was tempted by that word, 
primal necessity. 

I commenced to say, that there is a deep spiritual 
signification in the Scripture which I have chosen 


‘bring a harvest from the field of failure. 
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to-day, but it is no part of my business to illustrate 
We will look at the 
lesser light by the reflection of the greater, just as 
men look upon the moon by its borrowed light, and I 
know that my readers will love to cherish even the 
humble, literal lesson which this Scripture teaches, 
for even in this sense alone, it is the wisdom of God. 

Ist. As to time. In the morning. The farmer 
has learned that it is well to be early, so he is up be- 
times in the season, as well as in the day, and in the 
freshness of his faith sows the early seed. Days 
pass by, and when he looks for the warm rains and 
genial suns of April, he sees only untimely snow 
flakes, like belated travelers, and the far off sun, as 
a sickly dame looking from under the folds of her in- 
valid night cap, with not enough of life to sntile upon 
him. Then, if his faith be strong as it should be, he 
gets him ready with other seed to sow again ; for, 
peradventure the midsummer crop will be best that 
year. Then he sows again. Here is another space 
for watching and hoping, and it may be for final dis- 
Let it be so. 
in the morning of the season, and at mid-day. 


appointment. He has sown his seed 
Who 
can tell if the latter harvest shall not catch the bless- 
ing, after all? So he withholds not his hand in the 
This is a full measure of faith, as to time. 

2d. As to sort. He who rose early and sowed to 
wheat, and after saw no promise, when the season 
for wheat is past, will be wise to betake to corn ; and 
if this fail, the early summer or the autumn crop may 


evening. 


So much 
as to wisdom and faith in sorts. And both of these 
should be blended. The man who plants all his seed 
on the first fair day in Spring, runs the gauntlet of 
the whole season ; while he who purposely divides 
his seeding through several weeks or months, will be 
likely to hit the favored days, with a part, at least, if 
his labors. So of sorts. The farmer who plants all 
his acres to corn, may have a golden harvest, or he 
may have only a harvest of failure ; while he who 
plants to corn and wheat, and all manner of grains 
and rvots, can hardly fail to gather a goodly harvest 
of some, and perhaps of all. And it is no straining 
of interpretation to apply this diversity of sorts, not 
only to seeds, but to the encouragement of variety in 
the live stock and other properties and productions of 
the farm. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Cattle Raising in the West. 

The great Decrease of Stock in Ohio, Indiana, 
and probably other Western States— The Causes 
of this Decrease — Encouragement to Stock 
Raising instead of to Wheat Growing. 


The census of 1850 exhibited the fact that the 
agricultural productions of the United States, used 
for human food, did not increase m proportion to 
its population. The increase of population from 
1840 to 1850, was 36 per cent., of cattle 24 per 
per cent., of hogs 15 per cent., of sheep 13 per 
cent., of wheat 20 per cent., and of corn 57 per 
cent.—the last article only being greater than the 
increase of the people, while all the others were 
far below it. This fact was an important one, 
because it assured the farmer that the prices of 
his productions must assume a permanent advance 
gradually, independent of those temporary causes, 
such as wars or short crops in Europe, which so 
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frequently and greatly increase prices. But this 
fact has yielded to another one still more import- 
ant, disclosed by the annual agricultural statistics 
of Ohio and Indiana, and that is, that stock 7s de- 
creasing in these greatest of Agricultural States. 
It is the object of this article to show this fact, to 
enquire into the causes, and state the results that 
must follow from it. 

1. The following statistics of Ohio were com- 
piled from the annual reports of the Auditor of 
State, by the Ohio Cultivator, and of Indiana 
from the reports of its Auditor of State. The 
latter do not exhibit the true amount of the whole 
number of animals, because the person who pre- 
pared the assessors’ lists, did not understand his 
business, and misled them by the heading—many 
taking the annual increase only, while most of 
them, as the law directs, took the whole number, 
But this defect runs through the several years 
alike, and therefore gives a sufficiently correct re- 
turn to exhibit the annual increase or decrease : 
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No. Value. No. | Value No. 
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Hogs. WHEAT. Corn. 


Value. No. Value. | Acres. Bushels.| Acres. | Bushels. 















































1851 vce eves « 402,695 16,863,796 1.136,700]10,097,858 3.050,796 3,581,385 1,299,746 3,090,833 1,624,715 22,962,774 /|1,730,188)58,165,517 
Es 6sécnddendecss 615.085 27,844,619 1,646,195) 17,646,816 4,104,450 6,448,391 2,498,792 5,727.790 1,421,826 17,118,311 1.836.493 73.436,090 
1853 Se: 632,598 32,512,982 ! ,£67/20,995,680 4,845,189 8,031,854 2,887,015 5,558,487 1,475,935 11,819,110 1,972,337'52.171,551 
1854. ...eeeeeseees 624,746 31,415,004 |1,791,189) 18,902,006 4.337.943 5,664,829 2,195,769 3,/ 31,562 1,407,773 19,560,320 2,205,282/87 587434 
SOB i aiccesnsssens 621,443 36,231,127 /1,587,710/21,175,070 3,513,681 5,009,410 1,851,124 5,268,008 .... .... 19,859.446\.... ....l.... oe 
INDIANA. 
Horses anD MULES. CaTTLE. SHEEP. Hoes. WHEAT. Conn. 
No. Value No. | Value. No. | Value. No. | Value. Bushels. | Value. | Bushels. ] Vitic. 
‘ ——- | —_-—_ ---— _ |; —.-—— | ——_—— —— | — '— -—— | —- 

1854 304,028 | $13,657,874 798,419 | $7,578,200 882,797 | $937,370 2,668,572 | $5,514,098 6,658,952 | $7,789,324 |34,811,902 | $11,756,664 
1855... '296,655 | 14,833,502 782,152 7,671,235 838,798 | 867,767 2,277,124 | 6,629,696 10,076,710 | 10,868,514 |58,256,127 


We have given the statistics of Ohio for seve- 
ral vears, to show the increase and decrease, but 
only the last two years of Indiana, because we 
had not the returns of 1853. Our remarks shall 
be confined to these years in both States. 

The decrease in Ohio between 1854 and 1855, 
has been as follows: Horses, 3,303; cattle, 103,- 
479; sheep, 824,262; hogs, 344,645. In Indi- 
ana, as follows: Horses and mules, 7,373; cat- 
tle, 16,267 ; sheep, 43,999 ; hogs, 391,448. 

These returns show a remarkable decrease, and 
one that is of great importance to every stock 
raiser. Are they correct’ Those of Ohio are 
as much relied upon as other statistics, and we 


13,898,449 


one-half the whole deficiency reported by the as- 
| sessors. This is the case, for in Ohio it is 169,- 
1339, and in Indiana 154,838; and, making the 
| proper allowance for the togs sold from Indiana 
| at Cincinnati, it would make the deficiency great- 
er in Indiana, and both together would be nearly 
|the one-half of the whole deficiency reported by 
|the assessors. Thus: 
| Whole deficiency reported by Assessors. .736,093 
Whole deficiency from these two States 
reported by the Cin. Price Current... .324,177 


87,737 


| 
} 


Leaving 
| 


Prete eeeeeeeseeeeeeeeseeeeses 


¥ } z Ho iT represe “ficienc q aj 
know of no errors in those of Indiana, except the | Yo represent the deficiency of those retained at 
one already referred to. But their general cor-| home tor home use. The assessors’ returns are 


rectness is sustained by the high prices of stock, | thus sustained by the number of hogs slaughtered 


and by the returns received at Cincinnati of the | the past season. And if they are sustained as to 
number of hogs slaughtered in the West. It will | hogs, there is no reason to question their correct- 
be seen that there are a few more hogs in Indiana , €8s 48 to other stock. And if horses and cattle 
than in Ohio. The decrease in Ohio was 344,-| 8nd sheep have proportionately decreased in other 
645, in Indiana 391,448—a proportion approach- | Western States as their hogs, then there isa 
ing the difference in the whole number. Again 1 heavy decrease of stock in all these States. 


upon the supposition that one-half the whole 2. What are the 


number of hogs is slaughtered every year, then! They are several, and among them are these :— 
the deficiency of this past season should be about! The readers of the New York Tribune know how 


vauses of this decrease? ) 
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Se a a a ee 
persistently that paper has sought to keep the| 
price of the best beef down to ten cents in New| 
York. Its course called out one of the Renicks 
in answer, in which he showed the greater profit 
twenty to thirty years ago to the cattle feeder, 
when beef was six cents in New York, than ten 
could be at the time he wrote. Land and labor, 
he showed, had advanced from 200 to 300 per 
cent., while beef had advanced but about 60 per 
cent. The same causes had been gradually ope- 
rating to lessen the profit of all farm stock ; and 
when from 1850 to 1854, the States of Ohio, In- 
diana and Illinois were covered with their net- 
work of Railroads, the prices of land and labor 
still far more rapidly advanced, and a market was 
opened for grain crops. High European prices 
stimulated the production of the latter, so that 
stock was neglected. Every one sought to profit 
by the favorable market for breadstuffs. The 
Prairie Farmer, more than a year ago, cautioned 
its Illinois readers against the abandonment of 
stock raising for wheat growing. Besides this 
g-neral cause, there were other minor but not un- 
important ones. The raising of mules lessened | 
the number of brood mares, which operated to de- 
crease horses. In Indiana, we have no means of 
determining the number, for horses, mules and 
embraced in the same column. In 
Ohio in 1852, 1855, 1854 and 1855, the inereas« 
was about 70 per cent.—the whole number in 
1852 being 3,002, and in 1855, 5,515. In Indi- 
ana the increase was probably greater than this, 
but mule raising, we think, must now be decreas- 
ing here. The severe winters of 1855 and 1856 
destroyed large numbers of pigs. So far as my 
personal information extends, the loss by the last 
winter has been unexampled, and must present a 
still further decrease of hogs in the returns of the 
assessors for 1806. 
ing its thousands. 

But there is another and a much more general 
cause than any or all these, that is rapidly dimin-| 
ishing animals that are used for food—the in-| 
creased consumption of animal food. ‘Ten years 
ago, if a merchant in any of our small towns| 
bought a barrel of molasses for sale, it required a| 
long time to sell it out. But, until recently, its| 
consumption so rapidly increased, that every mer- | 
chant or grocer had several barrels always by 
him. The general statistics showed how rapidly 
the quantity consumed had increased. So it has 
been with fresh meats also. Ten years ago, one 
beef was the weekly supply of our good inland 
towns, and now, regular markets for three of the | 
several days of the week are held, in which beef, 
mutton, pork and veal are regularly sold. Ten 
years ago, no one here slaughtered sheep or 
calves, and now no one rejects either. Better 
living is found every where, even in Europe, and 
I will be pardoned for the following extract from 
the London Post of Jan. 27th. In adverting to 
the increased production of gold, the rapid im- 
provement of all classes in society, as shown by | 
the increased consumption of cotton goods, manu-| 
tuctures of leather, ete., that paper says: y 


asses are 


The hog cholera is destroy- 
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“ Not less is the deficiency in the better class of 
food beginning to make itself felt. In that coun- 
try (France) the price of butchers’ meat has 
risen to an extent to give some uneasiness to the 
government; not because there are fewer beasts 
or less forage, for agriculture never was so flour- 
ishing in France as it is now, but because there 
are a greater number of people who can afford to 
pay for the more expensive sort of food ; and the 
like cause in this country produces the like ef- 
fect, and causes that dearness of which we hear 
‘oO many complaints; and there are many other 
indications, too, that the requirements of civiliza- 
tion have reached a point they never before at- 
tained. We believe the prosperity which enables 
men to wear better clothes and more of them—to 
consume better food and plenty of it—to live in 
better houses and still apply much money to lite- 
rature—to have its source in the greater per- 
severance, energy and application displayed in 
the industrial arts—to science applied to agricul- 
ture and augmenting production—to self-restraint 
and sobriety, and especially to commerce.” 

What is true in France and England is much 
more so in the United States ; and the encourage- 
ment which this bettered condition of mankind 
gives to our farmers, clearly points to stock rais- 
ing as one of the best paying branches of agricul- 
ture. 

The New York Tribune, following up its ac- 
customed efforts to depress the cattle market, inti- 
mates in a recent article that the scarcity of 
horses was owing to a greater attention paid to 
raising cattle. It says: 

“Then came transportation of beef cattle by 
railroad, and a very great increase of price, and 
consequent conviction that raising and feeding 


‘bullocks was more profitable than raising colts 
and selling horses.” : 


Yet the statistics I have given show how much 
creater has been the decrease in cattle—a fact 
that would not have been exhibited by the asses- 


| sors’ returns, if “ raising and feeding bullocks had 


been more profitable than raising colts.” But 
this is the same paper that represented the great 
West as covered with cattle, last fall, ready to beg 
a market in New York and other Eastern cities, 
at the lowest prices. These statistics present an 
unanswerable refutation to all such declarations, 
and for that reason the Tribune will not touch 
them. 

3. I have intimated that a result of this de- 
crease of stock and increased consumption of an- 
imal food, will be in making the raising of stock 
the most profitable branch of farming. It will of 
course have its brisk and dull times, like all other 
pursuits, but the facility of over-production is not 
creat, while it is easy to bring it down to profita- 
ble limits. It will not impoverish the soil, as 
grain raising and exportation does. On the con- 
trary, it will better fit our lands for casual heavy 
crops of grain, when European demand lergely 
advances prices. The States of Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois are therefore acting wisely in giving 
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so great encouragement to the introduction of the | 
best breeds. 

The present price of wheat indicates that the 
supply is greater than the market demands. Al- 
though the greater portion of the United States is 
embraced in the drouth region of 1856, which is 
without vegetables or fruits, and with corn hardly 
sufficient to feed stock, yet wheat is dull at one 
dollar. It is obvious that the grain market can- 
not be relied upon, especially under the Recip- 
rocity treaty, by which Canadian wheat comes 
into our Eastern cities free of duty. The farmers 
of Ohio and Indiana must place their chief reli- 
ance upon stock; and with their market facilities, 
their spirit of improvement of breeds, which is to 
be found in so many portions of both States, their 
soil, climate and energy, success is certain. 

Lewis BoL_iMAN. 

Bloomington, Ind., May, 1857. 


Nore.—Here is a subject we have been hammer- 
ing at for several years, in the face of interested 
Stock Reporters at the East, and indifferent cotem- 
poraries at the West. We thank Mr. Bollman for 
this opportune lift, and hope Western farmers will 
appreciate and thank him too. Mr. B. was Editor of 
the Indiana Working Man, and Ag. Editor of Ind. 
State Journal.—Ep. 


2. oo > 


[For the Ohio Cultivator. 
More from Monroe Co., Indiana. 


Influence of the Ohio Cultivator—Them Hogs— 
Farming—Me chan ics. 


Frienp Harris :—Not having seen any re-| 


sponse to the enquiry you append to Mr. Story’s 
letter, published in the Cultivator for the Ist of 
March, I cheerfully state it as my opinion, that 
the Cultivator has had a very good influence in 
our community. Your readers in this vicinity 
were the first to form an Agricultural Society ; it 
was composed of but few members at first, but has 
persevered, until it is now as flourishing a County 
Society as there is in this part of the State.— 
Some of our best farmers have taken the Cux/¢/- 


vator almost from its commencement,—men who! 


do not invest money a second time in any thing 
that they believe does not pay. I knew one of 
your subscribers here to pocket the snug little 


sum of forty dollars, in one transaction, from in-| 


formation derived from the Ohio Cultivator. But 
the constant stimulus to improvement, and to se- 
cure the comforts and blessings of life, so con- 
stantly set before us in the reading of a good ag- 
ricultural paper, is often of far more value than 
the pittance of forty dollars. 

But that was a right good thing neighbor S. 
got off about us Kentuck. and Carolina Hoosiers, 
“burning straw—plowing two inches deep—no 
sheep for sale—no cattle—some things in the 
shape of a half moon, with a small comet attached 
to each end.” Ha! ha! ha! Col., you would 
hardly surmise from the above, that this same jo- 
vial correspondent of yours purchased so many 
cattle from these people from the South, that he 
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was enabled to supply the Iowa market, last fall, 
and had enough left to take quite a “ wad” of his 
paper money to pay for their wintering, and you 
would be equally slow to detect any account of 
those eight hundred sheep obtained from the same 
source the past winter, and which he is now feed- 
ing in a neighboring county. 

Sut what about those hogs? Well, we Hoo- 
siers have believed for some time, that if the In- 
diana hogs, packed at Cincinnati, Louisville, and 
other commercial points out of the State, could be 
properly credited, that statistics would show us in 
avery hoggish State. <As it is, New Albany is 
one of our most prominent packing points, and the 
worthy dealers there last winter offered a prize to 
the drover bringing them the best hogs, and this 


jsame Monroe county, although ninety miles dis- 
‘tant, furnished the man and the hogs to take that 


prize, and both man and hogs were raised by 
“these people from the South.” One choice lot 
of them was raised and fed almost in sight of my 
Buckeye neighbor, which averaged over four hun- 
dred pounds, (the heaviest over six.) And I will 
add that their feeder is not only a good feeder of 
swine, but his fences, barn, orchards and other 
fixtures generally, show him to be of the stock of 
that same man “ Thrifty,” what old Noah Web- 
ster wrote about in his spelling book ; and were 
you to enter his neat dwelling, you would find a 
library of good books, and in it the last ten vol- 
umes of the Ohio Cultivator ; andif CULTIVATOR 
Mary wishes to identify the name of this subscri- 
ber, when mailing the next numbers to our club, 
she will find it spelled thus—J-o-h-n S-m-i-t-h. 

But there was one palliating circumstance in 
friend Story’s case. He sets out with the declara- 
ration that we have some good farmers, and gives 
as his first reason why he came to Indiana, that 
the land here has not been generally used as he 
has described. 

I close by joining with Mr. Story so far as to 
commend our pleasant county, with its superior 
literary advantages, to such of your good readers 
as wish a new home; and think that whether 
they be farmers or mechanics, they would “do 
well to call before purchasing elsewhere.” Still, 
we do not wish it to get out that we are wholly 
devoid of mechanical skill. One of your old sub- 
scribers, Austin Seward, has been the cunningest 
workman in iren in all Hoosierdom, for nearly 
forty years, and some of the little Sewards are 
getting as cunning in some departments of imple- 
ment making as their venerable sire. 

W.S. Stormont. 

Monroe Co., Ind., April, 1857. 

Remarxs.—Friend Story has stirred up a muss 
among the Monroe Co. Hoosiers, which we hope will 


result in drawing to that fine county a thousand new 
settlers, who will then want all the balance of his 
cattle and sheep to live on, and then the county may 
vote him a double benefactor. CuLtivator Mary 
has looked over the mail list, and says she hopes the 


J-o-h-n S-m-i-t-h party will multiply itself by fifty, by 


the time the next year’s clubs are made up.—Ep 
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Prize Essay on Hens and Hen Houses. 





For the Premium offered by the Union Society of 
Va. and North Carolina. 
BY MRS. CATHARINE GREEN, OF DINWIDDIE. 


In view of successful fowl raising, first—due 
regard should be observed as to the hen house, 
roosts, nests and hovels. My hen house is 10 by 
12 feet, built of pine poles; my roosts are sup- 
ported by four forks, driven in the ground, and 
pine poles extended from one to the other. My 
boxes or nests are made of plank, 12 inches wide, 
with partitions 12 inches apart, giving each nest 
one foot each way. They are also supported by 
torks, say about three feet long, driven into the 
ground, taking particular care that neither roosts 
nor nest should have any connection with the 
house. This prevents the lice, should there be 
any, from sheltering in the logs or roof, the house 
answering only for protection to the fowls. In 
the spring, the house, roosts and nests should re- 
ceive a coat of white-wash, and at intervals, say 
about once a month, the roosts and nests should 
be taken out and sealded, new nests made, and 


thus cleansed, returned to their places. ‘The floor 


should be kept well supplied with fresh earth to) « 


receive the droppings, and once in 15 or 20 days 
removed to the compost pile, and a fresh supply 
of earth put in. My hovels [coops] for spring 
use, cover a space of about 3 feet square, those 
for summer use about 5 feet. For summer, the 
ends are left a little open, to admit air. They are 
also white-washed on the inside, and moved about 
every 15 or 20 days. In spring, for early use, 
the hens are set as they take their nests, and earry 
what chickens they hatch; later in the season, I 
never put the eggs under less than two hens ata 
time, and frequently from 4 to 6. These hateh 


out at the same time, and IT make a selection of 


the hens, and give a hen from 50 to 75 chickens, 
and put her under one of the largest hovels. The 


remainder of the sitting hens are stopped up for a! 
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corn-meal dough, with a good portion of bran ad- 
ded. [ Give them also a plenty of lobbered milk. 
Ep.| They are never turned out early in the 
morning, nor allowed water, except in long spells 
of dry hot weather. My average this season, has 
been about 25 chickens to the hen. J have tried 
most of the different kinds of chickens, and greatly 
prefer the Dominique crossed on the Shanghai. 
First, they are very thrifty, of 





quick and large 


growth, soon attaining the size to fry—their flesh 


or skin is of a rich yellow, which adds very much 
to their appearance, when brought to the table. 
.7-eo 


Theory of Hoof-Ail and Hollow Horn. 





Frienp Harris :—In a late No. of the Culti- 
vator is an article from W. Pierce, requesting in- 
formation about hoof-ail in cattle. 

This hoof-ail is caused by cold weather. Chick- 
ens are subject to the same disorder in very cold 
weather, especially if they have not been well 
fed, and are not in good roasting order. 

Hollow-horn proceeds from the same cause.— 
If cattle are not fed on nourishing diet, and pro- 
vided with a warm bed in very cold weather, 
hoof-ail or hollow-horn is very apt to overtake 
them. Sometimes the freezing in the feet or 
horns is so slight that it is not discoverable for 
some weeks or even months. The cause and pre- 
ventive is as much as I can give. 

Imperfect fruit is very often caused by frost. 
Very little freezing will cause imperfect circula- 
tion of the fluids necessary to bring fruit to per- 
fection. A partial decay is the consequence, and 
insects of some kind are always ready to assist in 
destroying any thing a little under the weather. 

MicaJsau T. JoHnson. 

Harrison Co., 4th mo., 1857. 

tlie 


Plowing Headlands, 


The practice of plowing headlands at either 
end of the field, before finishing the inside, is a 
very irrational one. The principal reason for not 
doing this, is the inereased labor for the team.— 
Coming about” is the most unpleasant part of 
plowing, to the team as well as to the driver, and 
should not be done except on unplowed land.— 
Usually a strip of equal width should be left all 
round the field, till all the harrowing is done, and 
then plowed, sowed and harrowed by itself, as a 
finish to the work of that field. In plowing a 
square ten acre lot, the team must turn about 
some 700 times, and every step taken on plowed 
land vexes the animals, and makes them liable to 
stumble, cork their feet, crowd each other, or to 
disengage the harness, and all the reason for en- 
joying this trouble, is that it undoes work already 
done, making another plowing of these same head- 
lands necessary.—C., tn Ashtabula Tel. 
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few days, to wean them from their nests, and again be a show of Cattle and Horses at Dayton, on the 


turned out for laying. In this way I keep the 
largest portion of the hens for laving and sitting 


Wi feed the chicken three 


time 


Sd and 4th days of June, by the County Agricul- 
tural Society, for which liberal premiums are of- 


a day with fered. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Culture of the Sweet Potato. 





We will take it for granted that the plants are 
ready for setting out. 

The best soil for the Sweet Potato is a fine 
rich loam, underlaid with clay. A coarse porous 
soil we have ever found untavorable. The soil 
should naturally be of fine texture. The inclina- 
tion is not important, but we always prefer an 
eastern or southern exposure. 

The land should be plowed deep in early 
Spring, so that the partial freezes at night will 
mellow it thoroughly. 
May, plow again, and make the soil fine by har- 
rowing, and rolling, if necessary. If you have no 
roller, go to the woods and cut a straight stick 
about 8 inches in diameter, and from 6 to 10 feet 
long, fasten a chain at each end, then hitch your 
team to it, and drag it over your patch till you 
have it well mellowed ; then plow again and har- 
row, when you will be ready to mark out the 
rows, which we do with a shovel plow, marking 
them out about 2? feet each way. You are now 
ready to mark the hills, which we do with com- 
mon hand hoes, and about the size of a bushel 
basket—that is, a basket which will hold a bushel 
of potatoes. Make your hills as peaked as possi- 
ble, the more so the better, thus giving an oppor- 
tunity of setting the plants high in the hill, and 
plenty of room below for the potatoes to grow to 
good size. 

You are now ready to set the plants, which 
should be done with care in the top of the hill, 
leaving a hollow around each plant that will hold 
a pint of water; and if the weather is dry, water 
them. The best time for setting any plants is in 
the cold of evening, or say after 5 o’clock P. M. 
Next morning water again early, and they will 
generally need no more. We never wait for 
rain, and indeed our plants always do enough bet- 
ter to pay for watering, unless it is raining when 
we set them. In setting, be careful to set deep 
enough so the plants will not lop over, and be 
very careful not to cover the heart of the plant 
—they should be out at the top of the hill about 
three inches. In buying plants, don’t select them 
a foot long or more—such are not worth carrying 
home—but short, stocky plants are the sort, one 
of which is worth a dozen of poorly managed 
“ lightning rods.” 

For after culture, all that is necessary is to 
keep down the weeds, which we do by scraping 
the hill down with hoes until final hoeing time, 
which will generally be from the 15th to last of 
July, or when the tops begin to mat over the hills, 
when we turn the vines from between the rows, 
and run the shovel plow through them both ways, 
throwing up the fresh soil as high as possible on 
the hills, thus diminishing greatly the hand work. 
We then hoe them, making the hills about the 
same size they were when first made, being care- 
ful not to cover the heart or place where the vines 
branch out from. The hills should be made as 
peaked as they will stand, and not too large, thus 
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giving the potatoes while growing the power to 
burst the hills and grow to large size. We have 
never yet taken a large sweet potato from a large 
flat hill; the reason of which we think is, the 
earth lays too heavily on the growing potatoes, 
thus preventing them from growing to large size, 
as they have not power enough to burst the hills. 
We have been thus particular in this, as we be- 
lieve herein lies the secret of growing large pota- 
toes. Next spread the vines evenly over the 
hills, and your work is done till digging time, if 
no weeds appear; if they do, they must be de- 
stroyed. Don’t neglect this, for we have known 
a number of persons to do nine-tenths of the work 
necessary to raise a good crop, and yet almost en- 
tirely fail, for the want of a little extra labor. 
Columbus, May, 1857. G. S. Innis. 





Laying out Under Drains. 


I propose to take up the use of the tile, and to 
explain the manner in which the drains should be 
constructed. In so doing, I shall confine myself 
to thorough-draining, or such a system as shall 
completely drain every part of a field, without 
special reference to springs or excessive deposits 
of water; acting on the supposition that various 
localities will designate such modifications of the 
system as their peculiarities may require. 

The first step to take is to stake out a field in 
such a way as to point out the direction and depth 
of the drains; and in doing this we must first de- 
termine the lowest point of the boundary, as the 
place at which to make the outlet, and decide the 
depth to which the main drain or drains are to be 
sunk. Feeling assured of the greater economy of 
deep draining, I have no hesitation in recom- 
mending that the mains be cut to a depth of five 
feet in all cases where this depth is attainable.— 
Having selected the point of outlet, the mains 
should be staked out through the hollows or lower 
parts of the field or tract to be drained, without 
reference to the curvature which this arrange- 
ment will require. In most cases, one main drain 
will suffice, but it is often necessary to connect 
with this several sub-mains (or other large drains) 
running through other hollows. These mains 
should follow, as nearly as possible, in old water 
courses, for these always indicate those parts of 
the land which have received the natural surface 
drainage, and are consequently so located as to 
afford the best discharge for the water which may 
be collected by the side drains. 

Having staked out the main drains, we proceed 
to locate those which are to discharge in them; 
and we must always keep in view that the side- 
drains are to be run as nearly up and down the 
slope as the general formation of the land will al- 
low. They must not be placed horizontally along 
the slopes to catch the water running over the 
surface, nor diagonally to cut off springs and carry 
the water gradually off, but right up and down. 
The former arrangement will do very well for 
single drains constructed for specific purposes, but 
in thorough-draining, whether with tile or stone, 
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the up and down direction is much the best—in- 
deed, it is the only one that will fully meet the 
demands of the best and most economical system 
of draining. Of course, as the drains must be 
nearly parallel, it is not possible always to pre- 
serve an exactly perpendicular direction; but a 
little experience will enable the farmer to regu- 
late this matter according to the requirements of 
the case. 

The distance between the side drains depends 
upon their depth. If they are three feet deep, 
they should be but twenty feet apart, and every 
foot in depth doubles the distance at which they 
may be placed. The reason for this is that the 
water does not settle in the soil to a uniform 
depth, the capillary attraction of the particles of 
the soil tending to hold the water above its ave- 
rage level; and as this force is less and less coun- 
teracted by removal as we recede from the drain, 
it follows that the water-line is a curved one, the 
moisture rising somewhat higher than the bottom 
of the tile as we approach the line lying midway 
between two drains. It is estimated that when 
drains are twenty feet apart and three feet deep, 
in ordinary soils, the highest point of the water- 
line is usually about thirty inches from the sur- 
face. Now, if this curved line were continued 
beyond the drains for ten feet on each side, it 
would strike to a depth of about four feet, and at 
these places we might place four teet drains— 
they being about forty feet apart—and produce 
the same effect, as regards the height of the wa- 
ter-line, as in the case of the three feet drains 
twenty feet apart. On the same principle, we 
may place five feet drains eighty feet (or, more 
conveniently, five rods) asunder. This rule can 
hardly be considered mathematically correct, as 
the capillary force of the soil varies very much 
according to its composition ; but it is one which 
along experience has suggested, and it has by 
common consent become a law—at least suffi- 
ciently accurate for practical purposes. 

From what has been said, we see that the first 
point to determine, after having staked out the 
main drains, is the depth to which to cut the side- 
drains, for only after such decision can we regu- 
late the distance apart at which to locate them. 
In deciding this point, the following considera- 
tions must be regarded : 

1. Is the outlet to the field sufficient to allow 
the drains to be placed five feet deep, or only 
four, or three feet deep ? 

2. Is the character of the subsoil such as to 
make it easier to dig one trench five feet deep, 
two four feet deep, or four three feet deep ? 

3. Is the subsoil so strong that it will be im- 
possible to make a smooth bottom to a deep drain, 
while such a bottom might easily be prepared if 
the drains were more shallow ? 

The first consideration is all-important, for 
there are few soils in which the second and third 
would have much weight as objections to deep 
draining. If there be no outlet lower than three 
feet from the surface, then the question is settled, 
unless the land be sufficiently inclined to admit of 
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the side-drains being run deeper soon after leav- 
ing the mains. 

Let us suppose that we decide on four feet 
drains, though I prefer five feet wherever attain- 
able. We then proceed to lay out the side drains 
forty feet apart, and as nearly parallel as the for- 
mation of the surface will allow, always bearing 
in mind that we must run as nearly up and down 
the slopes as is possible, without any great diver- 
gence. We then commence at the bottom of the 
main drain, and, with a large plow, throw out two 
or more furrows along the lines that we have laid 
out for all of the drains in the field. The earth 
should then be thrown out with shovels until the 
bottom is well cleaned. After that, the soil may 
be loosened with a deep subsoil plow, passing re- 
peatedly over the same places—the loose dirt be- 
ing thrown out after each plowing; and this may 
be repeated until we have attained a depth of 
about two feet. We then commence with the 
narrow tools used for cutting trenches for tile, and 
cut the ditches to within two or three inches of 
the required depth ; the bottoms should then be 
cleaned out with a narrow scoop made for the pur- 
pose, and proper care should be given to the in- 
clination to prevent any deviation which might 
cause the flow of water to become less rapid at 
any point than in any part of the drain above it, 
as this would cause a deposit of sediment, or a 
\softening of the soil about the tile, which would 
in time effect a stoppage of the flow of water.— 
This is one of the most difficult and at the same 
time one of the most essential branches of the op- 
eration. It does no harm, if the tile are well 
laid, to have the descent constantly increasing ; 
but if the flow is stopped at any point, mischief is 
pretty sure to ensue, and the permanency of the 
drain (one of its most important characteristics) 
will be affected. 

Having regulated the fall of the drains, we 
should beat the bottoms with a cylindrical pounder 
until they are smooth and solid, and then lay the 
tile (pipe or sole tile) directly upon the ground, 
commencing always at the upper ends and cover- 
ing the joints with the least quantity of hay, 
leaves or shavings that will suffice to prevent the 
entrance of loose dirt, and throwing the stiffest 
soil that we have at hand directly upon the tile to 
a depth of six or eight inches. We now take a 
wooden maul and beat the earth compactly over 
and about the tile, and after that fill up the trench. 
Tile thus laid may be considered ever-lasting. 

It is well always to bear in mind that the ineli- 
nations of the bottoms of drains should never de- 
crease as we approach the outlet; that we should 
always commence laying the tile at the upper end 
of the drains; that no more covering should be 
put over the tile than is absolutely necessary; and 
that the most clayey soil should be packed down 
over them. T'wo-inch sole pipe are almost always 
large enough for the side-drains, and the mains 
must be larger tile, or else two or more of the 
small tile must be laid side and side to carry all 
of the water that may be received —Geo. E. 
WarinG, Jr., Draining Engineer, in N. Y. Trib. 
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to expect, and what we must make up our minds t 
FD LO dispense with or use sparingly. 
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New Corn Planter. 





| A few days ago we were shown a new Corn Drill, 
ithe invention of our friend C. B. Winder, of North 
| Lewisburg, Champaign Co., which is a very inge- 

nious contrivance, intended to plant either in drills 
or in check rows, by an automatic movement. It is 
|much the general form of the one horse seed drills, 
| but the mode of operation is peculiar. It will plant 
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The Evitor’s 


How po you LIke the looks of the Ohio Cultivator | 
now? This is as we intended at the beginning of| 


the year, but what with the breaking down and burn- 
ing up of paper mill, the failure of the reservoir that 
supplies our steam engine, the breaking of a power 
press, etc., we did not get out in as good dress as we 
had bargained for. Now we have overpatienced all 
these obstacles, and trust to show you a clean face 
Our paper and 
press work will compare with almost any of the mag- 


and handsome dress all the time. 


azines. 


Tue ARTICLE ON TrLe Drarnine in this number of 
the Cultivator, deserves particular attention. The 
inquiry is becoming more general, and we expect to 
have several more establishments for tile making in 
this part of the country, before the present season 
closes. 


Potato CuLtureE aNp Sweet Potato CuLture.— 
The papers by our neighbor G. S. Innis, on the above 
subjects, are worth the year’s subscription. Mr. In- 
nis is one of our most successful market gardeners, 
and cultivates to make it pay best. 


SappLe Pony ror Sate.—Having been under the 
necessity of purchasing a carriage horse, we have a 
nice children’s pony for sale. “Nellie” is a black 
Indian pony, rising of 12 years old, sound, lively, gen- 
tle, easy gaited, and good for fifteen years riding yet. 
Height about 125 hands. Price $35. 


Tue Prospect ror WueEaT anv Fruits is quite 
various. In some districts the wheat fields have been 
plowed up for other crops ; in others there is a fair 
prospect that the young wheat will come on and do 
well. A few weeks now will settle the question, and 
we ask our readers to report the prospect of this and 
other crops, in all parts of the Western country, and 
we will make up an abstract from these reports to 
give a general view of the whole matter. 

The fruit prospect is quite as various as the wheat. 
In some districts the peach buds are said to be nearly 
all killed, in others the trees are now in full bloom. 
Apples seem to have suffered no general destruction. 
Let us have reports from the orchard as well as the 


table. at any required depth or distance, will deposit fer- 
| 


tilizers or squash seed with the corn, and covers and 
marks the hills. Altogether it is a curious invention, 
and we hope friend Winder will make a good thing 
of it. 


——_—______+-26-2-o——— 





Davis’ Corn PLanter.—Having occasion to visit 
our neighboring town of West Jefferson, Madison 
Co., a little while ago, we stopped with N. C. Davis, 
who was among the first to invent the modern thumb 
lever, check row corn drill, figured in O. Cult., 1853. 
Mr. Davis has simplified his machine so that it is the 
cheapest drill of the kind we have ever seen, and 
still more effective than at first. 


Apams’ Patent Sarety Sine Sappie.—We had 
our superb new Ladies’ Saddle tried the other day, on 
a five mile gallop, by Miss Rosa Phelps, an accom- 
plished equestrienne of this city, and she says it is 
the best, safest and easiest seat she ever held on 
horseback, and Rosa knows what a saddle should be, 
as well as a horse. Nowis the season for our eques- 
trian friends to rig out their ponies with horse mili- 
nery, and gallop consumptions and dyspepsia out of 
sight, and come back with bounding, healthy pulses, 
and rosy cheeks. 


Hoorer’s WesTERN Fruit Boox.—This is a bigger 
and a better book than the publishers promised, for 
the money. Itis not like any other fruit book in 
our market, but is a comprehensive dictionary of 
fruits, with brief descriptions, compiled principally 
from deliberate reports of the best Pomological Soci- 
eties and individual experience, as adapted to our pe- 
culiar soil and climate for such fruits. 

Every nurseryman should have it who wishes to 
know the character and standing of fruits among the 
best Pomologists of the West, and every orchardist 
should have it for his own information and satisfac- 
tion. The colored illustrations are superb. Price 
$1. We have secured a few copies, which we will 
send post paid for $1,18. See advertisement of the 
publishers. 


How to Tatk.—A Manual of Speaking, Conver- 
sation and Debating, with directions for acquiring a 
grammatical, easy and graceful style, with more than 
500 errors in speaking corrected. Price 30 cts., 156 





field, so that people may know what the country is 


pp- Fowler & Wells, N. Y. 
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Welcome Back, Old Hoss! 





A few days ago we chanced to be looking out of| 
our front window which overlooks High street, when | 
who should we see passing but our old horse friend | 
Wm. H. Rarey, of Groveport, in this county. Rarey 
is tall, but we never saw him so tall before by seve- 
ral inches and a half; for as he walked a mighty 
walk, his right hand lay lovingly upon the mane of 
his pet of lang syne, the veritable and venerable Bell- 
founder, father of all the modern Bellfounders, foaled | 
near New York about 1832, sired by the English 
horse of that name, brought to Ohio about 1840, (see 
Ohio Cultivator, p. 81, 1853,) and since he was sold 
by Mr. Rarey, has spent most of his life in Butler 
County. 

We should judge by the mutual caressing of man 
and horse, that the two hold themselves henceforth 
indissolubly wed, “ till death doth them part.” 

The old horse passed on with the port and step of 
a hero who feels his laurels about him. 


2 





To Save SEep Corn From Motes —Mix one-third 
tar and two-thirds grease, warm it in an iron vessel, 
pour it in the corn and stir it until completely 
smeared, then stir in lamp-black, and sift on wood 
ashes, and stir again until the grains will not stick 
together, then plant it, and the moles will not touch 
it. The seed will keep a week before planting with- 
out material damage. So says our correspondent, 
Walter Butler of Clermont; who tried it. 

= alll 
Money and Morals—Stock Growing — 
Meats. 





In the last Cultivator, L. A. Hine is somewhat 
severe on Upper Tendom. Has he no sympathy 
for those whom wealth has placed in a position 
which requires more self-denial, better qualities 
of head and heart, and more good taste than gen- 
erally comes to the lot of our poor humanity ?— 
When we see the best of men and women mor- 
ally and physically deteriorate under great pecu- 
niary success, we see their errors and short-com- 
ings, but little do we know of the strength of their 
temptations, their ineffectual struggles day by day 
to resist the tempter, even as the doomed bird re- 
sists the serpent’s charm! Few indeed can bear 
prosperity with becoming grace; but poverty, 
with all its inconveniences, neither fools the im- 
agination, spoils the digestion, nor hardens the 
heart. If it makes us acquainted with strange 
bed-fellows, ’tis only thus our sympathies can be 
truly awakened, sharpened and improved, at the 
expense of that egotistic self-love which ignores 
humility and self-denial, and brings the cross to 
shame. 

But friend Hine has not described every phase 
of wealth’s influence upon our poor human nature. 
Some noble, high-souled, benevolent minds, so far 
from deteriorating under the effects of the “ root 





of all evil,” are only stimulated by wealth to ac- 


tions of greater benevolence, putting to shame 
that indurating avarice which money begets, even 
in the strongest men, at the expense of all their 
heart’s best feelings, until the demon passion 
makes the meat they feed on. Let me illustrate 
my meaning by a short but true story: 

Some years ago, a rich farmer of this town who 
treads on his thousands of acres, came to me to 
write him a letter to Gerrit Smith, of Peterboro. 
He bought a farm of Smith with a defective title. 
Smith defended the adverse claim, and lost; his 
lawyer then paid back the purchase money and 
costs to the farmer. But he still claimed of Smith 
something for his personal expenses and disap- 
pointments ; he thought he ought to have some- 
thing like two hundred dollars. I wrote to Smith, 
and in reply he referred me to his attorney, John 
C. Spencer. Spencer replied to my letter to him, 
that he had given the farmer all the law required, 
and that Smith must be the judge of the equity of 
the matter. I sent his reply to Smith, when he 
immediately enclosed his check for $1,000 to the 
farmer, who came to me astounded with a liber- 
ality so far beyond his narrow comprehension.— 
Ile then asked me my charge. 1 claimed noth- 
ing, and his avarice permitted him to pay me just 
nothing, save his boorish thanks! 

Stock Growine.—llow few farmers there 
are who know how much they lose by starving 
their farm stock. Some seem to think if they can 
only sella lean beast to the poor butcher, they 
have gained something ; whereas, they have only 
cheated themselves. It costs much more of the 
costly soil ingredients to make bone and nitroge- 
nous lean flesh, than to put on the fat or carbona- 
ceous matter; and then the difference in weight 
is truly astonishing to him who feeds economically 
and well. Last week I had a present from J. 
Wright, of a roast and steak, from a steer only 14 
months old. It was the fattest and most juicy 
beef I had eaten for many aday. The animal 
weighed 750 lbs. Mr. W. sold the same week 
eleven other yearlings to a N. Y. drover, for $60 
each. He avers truly that these animals had not 
eaten much more than half as much in cash value, 
as ordinary farmers’ stock of the same weight.— 
He grows dent corn sown in drills for fodder, and 
being a practical chemist, he cuts and cures it in 
its saccharine state, well knowing that as sugar is 
carbon, it must be fat-forming. 

Poor VeaL.—At market, this morning, the 
butcher blushed at the blue complexion of his 
veal. A little hasty pudding or oil meal should 
always be added to a calf’s warm milk; but some 
suppose that if the calf has nearly all the milk of 
its miserably kept mother, it is bound to be fat 
enough to sell. I have heard a man say that 
when his pastures were dried up, that his cows 
must take it as the Lord sent it; just as though 
the drouth was not a mercy to the land as well as 
a monitor to the farmer. Drouths dry up pas- 
tures to let them rest from impoverishment, but 
they are the life of Indian corn, and mature both 
stock and grain, if the soil and tillage are right. 

Waterloo, N. Y., April, 1857. 8. W. 
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Gardening Hints. 

Spring has finally come, and those who have de- 
ferred planting their gardens on account of the cold 
weather, must now hasten their operations, for vege- 
tation will be likely to push ahead during this month 
so as to make up for lost time. 

Do not be in too great haste, however, in planting 
slender vegetables, such as cucumbers, melons, Lima 
beans, etc., for Jack Frost may yet pay us a farewell 
visit or two, and these seeds will not vegetate so 
long as the ground is cold. 

Finish up the planting of trees and shrubbery as 
soon as possible, if not all done ; also the making of 
new strawberry beds. Evergreens may be trans- 
planted somewhat later in the season than deciduous 
trees. 





“ What do you think of the Lawton Blackberry ?” 
is a question often asked of us. “Is it a humbug?” 
says one, “if so, I want a root or two, just for the 
fun of the thing.” Well, we apprehend that folks 
will differ in their opinions about it, when they see 
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Sowing Annual Flower Seeds. 


During all this month of May is the time to pre- 
pare ground and sow tender annuals, for climbing and 
blooming beauties. There is a gentle moral lesson 
in flowers, that should not be overlooked in the stern- 
er realities of rural life. They have more power to 
bless us than we are aware of, and though they do 
not so much add to the stores for the pot or the gra- 
nary, yet they do add to the stores, without which the 
pot and the granary would be to us of no more ac- 
count than they are to the other animals about the 
farm. 

As a general rule, we would not advise farmers or 
farmers’ women to attempt the cultivation of very 
many of the annual kinds of flowering plants, but to 

confine their attention in this line to the most relia- 

_ ble and showy kinds, and that will hold in blossom a 
‘long while. Of this class we reckon the Asters, Bal- 
samine or Lady’s Slipper, the Coreopsis, Cocks Comb, 
Hibiscus, Ten Week Stock, Escholtzia, Zinnia, etc., 
for borders ; and for mixed beds, have Portulacca, 
Candy Tuft, Petunia, with the more perennial beau- 
ties, such as Verbenas, Pansies, etc. 


Then you will want a few climbers, and you must 
exercise a little ingenuity in choosing the best place 
for them. That was a good idea of Rosella’s, to have 
them run over unsightly objects that sometimes will 
stand about farmers’ houses, such as corn cribs, dog 
kennels, pig pens, smoke houses, etc. Give these a 
wreath of hops, flowering beans, or even a vine of 
gourds. But about the porch or lattice, or in an open 
space before the parlor door, put in some of the most 
civilized climbers, and of these the most delicate and 
beautiful is the Cypress. 








Here is a very pretty way for fixing up a trellis for 











the fruit. The berries are certainly larger and finer| the Cypress to climb upon, which consists of a centre 
than the ordinary kinds—but the bushes grow large| stake about ten feet high, with a branching cap, to 
also, and the trimming and pruning they will require, which stout twine is fastened, and then the lower 
will cost some labor and scratched hands. Never-| ends made fast to pins in the ground, around a circle 
theless, those who have large gardens and strong/of some four feet in diameter, which forms the bed 
gloves, will do well to give them a trial. The ex- | for the seeds. Before sowing the Cypress seeds, 
periment costs but little, and may prove advan-|they should be put in warm water and left to soak a 
tageous. M. B. B. | weak in the house, and then, like all flower seeds, 
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be put in very fine earth, and protected in com- 
ing up. 

In selecting your climbers, do not forget the good 
old Morning Glories. We think more and more of 
them every year, and think no flowers show so brave- 
ly as these and the Hollyhocks. We love these old 
flowers, for they have a history in them that we do 
not want to forget. Another good idea of Rosella’s, | 
was, that in fixing the ladders for climbers, they | 
should not be made to go up stark and straight, but 
to bend gracefully ; even a patch of garden pole 
beans can be made beautiful by a little taste in this 
way. Farmer friends, think of these things, for | 
there is something in them worth your attention. 


(<> Do not put in your tender flower seeds until 
the ground is warm. Better wait until June, than 
to plant before they have a chance of growing right | 
along. Ep. 
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Soil for Trees—Training the Roots. 


We give below the remarks of several gentlemen 
at a late meeting of the American Institute Farmer’s 
Club, as highly suggestive, however they may clash| 





with some people’s notions of tree physiology. We} 
think Messrs. Field and Lawton are pretty near right, 
but one thing we must note, which is often over- 
looked in the Terra Culture and Anti-Terra Culture | 
conflicts, and that is, the great law of adaptation of | 
tree, soil and situation, instead of an inflexible Pro- 
crustean notion. Nature does not botch her work in 
this way, while setting out her nurseries and rearing | 
her mighty groves. In our mountain home, we have | 
seen giant pines upon whose great naked roots we 
have paced off a good bow shot, and it was hard to 
tell how their tall masts stood up against the terrible 
winds, unless indeed the roots hugged a counterpoise | 
of monster rocks. Here are the remarks first) 
spoken of: Ep. 





Mr. Frexp of Brooklyn, exhibited two trees to 
illustrate the growth of trees in a good soil. He 
said that trees will not always grow best in soils 
rich with all the elements of growth. The roots 
of all trees require to approach the surface, where 
they form fibres. Trees from a loose, mucky 
soil, are not so apt to live when transplanted, as 
those from a well-worked, naturally hard, grav- 
elly soil. The trees exhibited were two-year old 
grafts in pear stocks. One from the coarse, grav- 
elly soil, which had been deeply disintegrated and 
manured, showed a perfect mass of roots, while 
the one from a deep, black, rich, mucky soil, 
showed four long straight roots, running down 
without scarcely any fibrous roots. He states 
that this is universally the case; the tree is not 
only more healthy when it stands in the gravelly 
soil, but will continue its health when transplant- 
ed. Mr. Field contends that nurseries should 
never be located upon soft, deep, rich soil, but in 
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preference upon ground naturally more sterile, re- 
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quiring a good deal of labor to prepare, and where 
the trees would find pabulum for their sustenance 
near the surface, instead of deep down. Such 
trees scarcely ever fail when transplanted. The 
cause of failures and difficulties experienced by 
Western fruit growers, he thought, was owing to 
the character of the soil, particularly on the prai- 
ries, where it is similar to that which produced 
this tree with four long tap roots. 

Dr. WELLINGTON stated that he had often no- 
ticed elms transplanted from a hard soil, are far 
more likely to live than when taken from a 
swampy soil. 

Wm. Lawton (of blackberry notoriety) said 
that trees in the coal region of Pennsylvania, 


| grow with roots very near the surface, none hav- 


ing penetrated the earth more than six inches.— 
On his place at New Rochelle, the soil is a heavy 
clay loam, and he finds the roots of his fruit trees 
all near the surface. He thinks that tap roots 
should not always be removed. He does not con- 
sider the black knot upon plum trees any serious 
calamity, because they are so easily got rid of by 
pruning. 

Soton Rosinson—Mr. Chairman, I want to 
ask Mr. Field a question. I want to know how 


|he would treat this tree with the long roots, if 


about to set it out where it is to grow ? 

Mr. Fretp—I can best answer that question 
with my pruning knife. This he did, by cutting 
back all the new wood to one or two buds, and 
cutting off about one-third of the roots, with a 
downwards from the inside of each root. In set- 
ting it in place, I spread out the roots so that they 
stand like legs, and the cuts fit down to the earth. 
The roots will then throw out fibres, and they, 
being near the surface, are ready to receive what- 
ever you are disposed to feed them. No tree can 
be found, out of the tap-root family, that will 
flourish with its roots running deep down ina 
loose soil. I would recommend setting trees, upon 
the prairies, upon artificial ridges. It is not the 
severity of Winter that kills fruit trees—it is the 
unripe wood, which is easily killed in any 
weather. 

ee 


Premium Onion Crop, 


Mr. Livingston of this county, has kindly furnished 
us the following memoranda of his crops of onions 
for which he received premiums : 

Onion crops raised in 1855 and 1856.—For 
the year 1855, 2d premium awarded at State 
Fair, one-fourth of an acre; 1856, 1st premium 
awarded at Franklin Co. Fair ; soil, black loam, 
second crop after sod. 

Mode of cultivation —Ground plowed in Fall. 
A coating of quick ashes in the Spring, harrowed, 
and sowed in drills 14 inches apart, and rolled 
completely as soon as the onion makes its appear- 
ance. Hoe between every row, say once a week 
for three weeks—then thin to four inches. Keep 
clean by frequent hoeing ; never hoe deep. 

Kind of seed—Pure Red Annual. 

A. W. Livinaston. 
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Sprouting Garden Seeds, 

There can be no question, that a very decided 
advantage is acquired by soaking or “sprouting” 
most kinds of garden seeds before committing 
them to the soil. The process of germination is, 
in most cases, as difficult as it is beautiful. At 
the time of sowing, the soil may be cold and wet, 
and in order to secure a better and more certain 
development, we place the seed near the surface. 


But no sooner is the seed sown, than a change of | 


temperature, rapidly affecting the soil, takes 
place, and the seed, instead of being buried in a 
medium too cold and wet, is surrounded by one 
too warm and dry. All the moisture is evapo- 
rated, and the germ dies for want of stimulus.— 
Indeed, there are numberless causes which may 
operate to destroy the infant germ, none of which 
we are able at all times completely to guard 
against. It is therefore well to take such mea- 
sures for the prevention of failure, as we are sure 
cannot injure the vital energy of the embryo, 
while at the same time a probability exists (and 
in most cases it must be admitted a very strong 
one,) of their operating favorably, and with good 
effect. 

For soaking seeds, the following rules have 
been laid down, and confirmed by six years’ ex- 
perience : 

First, soak the seeds in water from six to twen- 
ty-four hours—some seeds being slower to admit 
moisture than others, is the difference in the time 
required. After soaking, drain off the water, and 


mix the seeds with a sufficient quantity of earth | 


to absorb the moisture remaining on the seeds; 
stir them often, that they may vegetate evenly, 
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The Mapie Sugar Crop. 





Mr. Epiror:—TI see in the last No. of the 
Cultivator, that Mr. Miller of Knox Co., O., has 
|made 450 Ibs. of sugar and 30 gallons of syrup 
‘from 80 trees. That would be on an average to 
‘each tree, 54 Ibs. and 2 oz. of sugar and 3 pints 
of syrup. 

Now I am going ahead of that. I made from 
11 trees, 78 lbs. of sugar and 34 gallons of syrup. 
That would be 7 lbs. of sugar to the tree, and a 
quart and half pint of syrup. 

Mr. Miller is beat! Youfs truly, 
Mahoning Oo., April, 1857. J. WrEIKERT. 
Remark.—We see a better story yet in the Port- 
age Co. Democrat, of a man in that county who 
| made 425 Ibs. of sugar and 60 gallons of syrup from 
| 30 trees, which gives over 14 lbs. of sugar and 2 gal- 
| lons syrup per tree. 


Lome Miscellany, 


About Sewing Machines. 











It is now eleven years since Elias Howe first in- 
vented a sewing machine. Like most other inven- 
tions, it was at its beginning but imperfectly adapted 
|to the work it was to do, but the conception was a 
| glorious one,—one of the grandest in its results that 
ever blessed the world. It was like the sublime con- 
\ception of the printing press,—not its equal, but ad- 
mitting perhaps no superior. 

This is claiming a high rank for this invention, but 





and keep them in a moderate degree of warmth | ¥° have long been convinced that the sewing ma- 


and moisture until they are sprouted, when they 
are ready to be put into the ground. If the wea- 
ther should be unfavorable, put the seeds in a 
cool place, which will check their growth.— Ger- 
mantown Telegraph. 


Drying Pie Plant for Winter. 





Dear Cor. :—Your correspondent, H. B. Lum, 
states that Rhubarb or Pie Plant can be dried 
for winter use. A Vermont Yankee out here, a 
few years ago, seeing such a “ darned sight” of 
overgrown stalks, conceived the idea, and three or 
four of our neighbors and ourselves dried some, 
but ah! tell it not in Gath, not more than one pie 
was made in each family ; the bitterness of that 
pie I shall not soon forget. D. R. Pirspury. 

Muskingum Co., April, 1857. 


Lime for Potatoes. 


Here is a plan to prevent the potato rot, which 
is easily tried in any part of the country. When 
the potatoes attain to the height of six inches, 
sprinkle on each hill one handful of slacked lime. 
Do this about four times during the’summer. It 
is worth trying. J. P. D. W. 


Note.—It is easily tried, and will do no harm, but 
like the Indian, it is mighty onsartain.—Ep. 


chine and the disfranchisement and elevation of wo- 
man, were very closely allied. Sewing has always 
been looked upon as one of the main occupations of 
women, which they should not hope or desire to be 
released from ; and so long as they do machine work, 
they will measurably be considered as machines.— 
Once relieved from this, and something different and 
we hope higher, will be expected of and by them. 

The delicate not to say feeble health of American 
women, has become proverbial, and the evil is in- 
creasing continually ; and we believe that no one 
cause is so justly chargeable with this terrible result, 
as the practice of sewing so closely and steadily, 
either on ornamental or useful work, as most Ameri- 
can matrons and even missesdo. The stooping pos- 
ture used in sewing is very injurious, and it is a con- 
fining employment as well-.as cften laborious, so that 
it is very wearing to the energies of both mind and 
body. Once relieved from the thraldom of the nee- 
|dle, women would have time for out-door recreations, 
which would soon tell upon their health. 

In the present state of things, women have far less 
time than men, to read and improve their minds.— 
“ A woman’s work is never done,” for it includes the 
family sewing. When woman has time, and im- 
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proves her opportunities, she must and will improve 
rapidly, and with her self-improvement will come a 
more intelligent and faithful fulfilment of her duties 
in every department of labor. A highly valued 
friend in a private letter recently said to me, “ Next 
to the Gospel, I consider the sewing machine as the 
best gift to woman, for it gives her time to instruct 
and watch over her children as she cannot otherwise 
do, and it gives her leisure also for intellectual en- 
joyment and improvement.” 

Since Howe first gave a local embodiment to his 
grand thought, a great many geniuses have taxed 
their brains to produce improvements, until the vari- 
ety of machines is very great. Some are designed 
for special kinds of work, and others for general or 
family sewing. Some use two needles, some one, 
and some a needle and shuttle. Some produce one 
kind of a stitch and some another, and one at leagt 
takes a variety of stitches, though the machinery is 
thereby rendered too complicated and exposed to de- 
rangement for ordinary purposes. Some are worked 
by the hand, and others by the foot ; some do good 
work, and some do poor ; some cost $150, and some 
only $10, and various grades between. 

Before purchasing a machine for myself, I made 
diligent inquiry and examination with reference to 
the various machines, to ascertain which was best 
adapted for family purposes, and became convinced 
that Wheeler and Wilson’s was the best, and .that 
the best was in the long run the cheapest, although 
the first cost may be high. The following is a cut of 
this mechine, from which some idea may be gained 
of its general appearance : 





This machine uses two threads, but only one nee- 
dle and no shuttle ; the machinery is very simple, 
and not liable to get out of repair ; it is worked by 
the foot with great ease, and the whole is so neat and 
tasteful as to be really ornamental, while instead of 
the lumbering din accompanying most other machines, 
this only makes a noise like the ticking of a clock. 

The work is of the kind called “stitching,” and the 
length of stitch can be graduated at pleasure, accord- 
ing to the delicacy of the work, and there is neither 
right nor wrong sides to the work, for both are pre- 
cisely alike. I have tested both the delicacy and 
strength of my machine, for the frailest muslin and 
heavy lined pants have been made on it with equal 


beauty. I consider the work as stronger than hand 


work, and less liable to rip, while in beauty it far ex- 
ceeds it. 


It requires no more basting than hand work, and 
makes from 1,000 to 1,500 stitches a minute. Ihave 
myself with but few day’s practise made pillow cases 
in four minutes apiece on it, and others tell much 
more wonderful stories than this, such as making 60 
dozen men’s collars in a day, making a silk dress in 
two hours, etc. 

With the exception of buttons and button holes 
and darning, there is scarcely any sewing done in 
my family, whether making or mending, but what is 
done on the machine, and I should be unwilling to 
part with it for a single day. 

There seems nothing left to be desired in a ma- 
chine, except that the price be reduced so as to be 
within the reach of every family, and this I fear will 
not soon be the case. Wheeler and Wilson’s me- 
dium or family size machine, enclosed in a neat case 
with lock and key, costs $110. (See advertisement.) 

J. Cc. B. 


a Se ee 
The Girls are for Mothers and Teachers. 

A few days ago, our long time correspondent, Mrs. 
Tracy Cutter, now of Illinois, stepped into our 
Den on her way to the South, and after a good visit, 
she drew a pen at Mary’s desk, and wrote to her old 
friends of the Cultivator, in manner and form follow- 
ing: 

Cuttivator Orrice, April, 1857. 

Dear Nreces :—It is often said that when we 
have nothing to say, we should be silent. I have 
long been silent from the opposite cause; silent 
because I had so much to say, and the few 
“thought tracks” that I might put on paper, 
would be no more to the great whole which I 
longed to lay before you, than the fossilized tracks 
of unknown birds found in rocky beds, are to the 
great whole of the age in which they lived. 

How is it with you all? Some have taken 
upon them new names, and are now written in 
the book of life as Morners. God bless the 
dear ones that nestle to your bosoms and draw 
from them the nectar of life. See to it, O my. 
beloved! that there is no poison mingled with 
the draught, no bitter ingredient of unsubdued 
passion in your souls that shall infuse death into 
the life-tide of your offspring. 

They come to you for wisdom; interrogation 
points constantly “ wanting to know.” See to it 
that you never mislead, never give stones for 
bread, or serpents for fishes. 

I hope that none of your children are sent to 
school to get them out of the way. The mother 
is the true teacher, and the child will learn more 
of her through its affections, than a stranger can 
teach through his wisdom, be he ever so wise. If 
mothers knew how much of the time of children 
in school was spent in the mere correction of er- 








roneous impressions derived from them, they 
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would be convinced that the mother could not af- 
ford to be ignorant. 

Ah, I hear you say, “ Bricks without straw. 
Where is the time for all this fine culture? We 
pay our teachers, let them do their work.” 

My friends, they cannot do what God does not 
permit. ‘They cannot feel that strong maternal 
love which God gives to woman to stimulate her 
zeal, and lead her on to duty. ‘They cannot know 
the innermost springs of thought and feeling that 
are so important in the education of the soul and 
intellect, nor can they impress with such yearning 
tenderness the lessons of wisdom. 

“ Lack of time.” TI hear the apology, and the 
great Father has heard it, and he has sent the 
spirit of invention to give you a little respite from 
your labors. The sewing machine, thank God 
for it, will give you many an hour for self-im- 
provement and the culture of your children, and 
when you have used this as you ought, the Fath- 
er’s hand will be unclosed, dispensing wider ben- 
efits. 

Not in vain the distance beckons, 
Forward, forward, let us range— 
Let the great w rid spin torever 
Down the ringing grooves of change. 
More anon. Yours truly, 


H. M. T. C. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Farm Work for Girls. 


In the number of the Cultivator for April 1st, 
I observed a very interesting communication from 
Rosella, entitled “ Housework for Boys.” I en- 
tirely agree with your correspondent, that boys 
should know how to do housework ; and also that 
they should practice it, when there is a necessity 
for them to do so. But as it is a poor rule that 
won't work both ways, I have determined to write 
you a short article on the subject of Farm work 
for Girls. 

“ Indeed,” I heard a married lady exclaim, not 
long since, “1 would not know how to begin to 
feed a horse, for I never fed one in my life; and 
what’s the use of a woman spending her time at- 
tending to things out of doors, even if husband is 
away from home, or unwell. For my part, I 
have enough to do in the house, cooking, washing, 
mending, and the dear knows what all.” And 
this was said by a farmer’s wife! Pity that any 
woman raised to the exalted dignity of being the 
partner of a Lord of Creation, should have such 
narrow views of the duties that pertain to woman’s 
sphere. 


But if the above is not the avowed opinion of 


many of the female sex, it is at least in accord- 
ance with their practice. There are many of our 
girls—yes, country girls—that would consider it 
a disgrace to be seen depositing an armful of hay 
in the sheep rack, digging potatoes, gathering 
hay, or even dropping pumpkin seeds. I do not 
say that such should be the regular employment 
of our farmer’s daughters, but they should know 
how to perform the great variety of small matters 
pertaining to farm work, and they should not be 
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ashamed to be seen performing them, when occa- 
sion offers. And although I have had but a lim- 
ited sphere of observation, I think I may confi- 
dently assert that those who are sensible enough 
to brave the sultry suns of summer and the chill- 
ing winds of winter, in seeing a little to things 
out of doors, are usually the best accomplished in 
the performance of the peculiar duties of women 
within doors. 

Some girls will not even spend a little time in 
making garden, or planting and training shrub- 
bery around their homes; but they will spend 
day after day, week after week, upon a piece of 
embroidery, which, in addition to being of no 
practical use, is a fruitful cause of crooked spines, 
pale cheeks, pains in the side, and a host of other 
evils, which those girls that are totally averse to 
all kinds of farm work, are so frequently heir to. 
And these imperfect specimens of girls will even 
set themselves up as candidates for the position of 
farmer’s wives, and woe to the poor honest farm- 
er’s boy that weds one of this class! He will be 
obliged to struggle with the out-of-door difficul- 
ties of life alone, as his wife will not take an in- 
terest in the affairs of the farm, is not competent 
to advise him what course to pursue, and will not 
assist him in the various affairs in which, with but 
little inconvenience to herself, she may be of 
great service to her husband. And if she ex- 
cludes herself from all participation in the affairs 
of the farm, he will most likely keep aloof from 
household affairs, and leave his wife to the per- 
formance of the kitehen and housework, unaided ; 
and surely a couple in this situation cannot have 
that mutual confidence in each other so essential 
to a happy matrimonial alliance. 

When we see a girl, whose father through in- 
firmity or other cause is unable to work, bold 
enough to march out provided with boots and 
short dresses, tu the barn, and feed the cattle and 
sheep, we look upon her as a noble embodiment of 
true womanhood, shining far above those “ con- 
temptuous prudes,” who are ashamed to venture 
out, or wear anything heavier than morocco 
slippers. 

As I am only a farmer’s boy, and need training 
myself, it would be entirely out of place for me to 
say anything to the honored fathers and mothers 
of the Cultivator Confederation, as to how they 
should train their sons and daughters ; but to my 
brothers and sisters of the Cultivator family, I 
would just remark, that while each of us have our 
proper sphere of action, we should be able to per- 
form the duties of each other’s station at least tol- 
erably. 

Another word, (confidentially,) to the Cultiva- 
tor girls. You all, without doubt, wish to become 
the wives of industrious, honest, intelligent mem- 
bers of the bearded fraternity. To obtain this 
object, you should not only post yourselves up in 
household affairs, but you should also make your- 
selves familiar with some of the lighter duties that 
belong to manhood’s brawny arm. Such is the 
opinion of at least one Farmer’s Boy. 

Highlands of Muskingum, April, 1357. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Mrs. Gage in Illinois. 





Arrow 





stay where they are, for the old tree pulled up by 
the roots will never fasten itself fully in a new 
om soil. F. D. Gage. 
New Towns in THE West—Prorerty, EN-| 4p], 1857. 
TERPRISE, THRIFT AND FERTILITY. 


I am in Lincoln, IIl., the county seat of Logan, 
for the purpose of lecturing to the people on edu- 
cation and kindred subjects. Lincoln is on the — 
line of the St. Louis, Alton and Chicago Railroad.| Every one loves a tidy, orderly house, where 
The land hereabout is a dead level, stretching off| all things have their proper place, and are kept 
to the horizon, with scarce shrub or tree to re-|there. It contributes much to the inviting com- 
lieve the weary eye. Three years ago last Sep-| fort we always look for, and which mainly consti- 
tember, I passed here, and not a permanent house, |tute a true home, besides adding vastly to the 
if I remember rightly, graced the waving green.| ease and satisfaction of entertaining friends, rath- 
A few shanties, built for the Railroad operators,|er than the mishaps and chance arrangements 
gave all the sign of home life that could be seen. | that unexpected visitors sometimes cause. And 
Here we took stage for Bloomington. Now there | this difference in homes is owing entirely to the 
is a “right smart” village, and it gave me a| cultivation or neglect of one little habit. Still, it 
larger audience than I could dare to expect to|is not uncommon to hear young ladies remark, 
gather together in Columbus, Ohio. Five really|when viewing the neat apartments of another, 
neat churches, one in process of erection—church-| where every garment has its place—a bag for 
es, some of them with a style of architecture that | stockings, another for pieces, a box for shoes, and 
would do credit to any town or village—gothic| bureau drawers in perfect order : 
windows, heavy cornice, stately belfries, and every| “Oh, I wouldn’t be so particular, for the world ; 
indication of taste and refinement. Beautiful cot-| it’s so old maidish, and besides keeps one fussing 
tages, too, are growing up like magic, with obser-| all the time.” 
vatories on the tops, and a kind of city air that} It isa very easy way, to be sure, to toss off 
would throw some of our old towns quite into the | one’s things in a heedless manner when returning 
shade. The court house is a large substantial| from a walk, but should we not rather dread the 
brick columned and corniced building, in genuine | fuss—if they were required in a hurry—of search- 
modern style, and all this in three years. ing the house for a mislaid collar, putting on a 

Such a soil! Pure lampblack and oil, in a| wrinkled shawl, and finding kid gloves, instead of 
state of liquid solution about the consistency of | being neatly stretched and laid in a box after 
batter cakes, little less than a foot deep. But like | wearing, rolled up and squeezed one into the oth- 
the old lady's eels that were skinned alive, it don’t| er, like a pair of worsted ones ? 
trouble the people much,—they’ve got used to it.| Good-hearted, well-meaning girls, who bestow 
Pavements, green trees and shrubbery, will come | the utmost attention on their toilet when dressing 
one of these days, and Lincoln will be a beautiful | for company, and gain the admiration of young 
prairie town. These prairie towns grow up like|men for their good taste, would not long retain 
mushrooms, upon the line of the railroads,—not|such admiration if these same young men should 
like new places in a timbered country, crawling | chance to see the rooms they had left, and all be- 
along at a snail’s pace for years, but here you find | cause they consider it too much trouble to be or- 
them with all the appliances of wealth and pros-|derly. One gaiter here and another there ; clothes 
perity, as if by magic, with lecture halls, school | hanging upon the bed-post, dresses discarded be- 
houses and churches at the starting point, to in-| cause of a rent or little bad fit, that a half hour’s 
duce settlers to come among them; and you can| work would reform ; and brush and combs scat- 
hear the thrummings of the piano and the soft) tered about the toilet table. Then returning late 
strains of the melodeon, from many a house that| in the evening, by following up this careless habit, 
has hardly had time to settle quietly in its new | the finer clothes are tossed over a chair, because, 
place. These villages will never be large towns, | too tired to take care of them then, and often re- 
but they will help to stay the monstrous growth of| main so for days, exposed to injury and ruin.— 
cities, and diffuse more elevated and progressive | And the evil does not stop here ; it will strength- 
feelings among the people. There is a roughness |en and continue through life, a constant source of 
and freshness, a determined go-ahead hopefulness, | fretfulness and disorder. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Homes and Habits to Love. 














that is to me delightful. 

I have found here in the country a half score 
of old Ohioans, who left Morgan county a few 
years ago—poor boys and girls seeking their for- 
tunes, as the story books say. They seem to have 
found them on the rich prairies, and are substan- 
tial farmers, raising hogs and cattle, corn and 
wheat, with (as they aver) one half the toil that 
was required to cultivate a farm among the hills 
of Morgan. The West is the place for young be- 
ginners ; but those who are established, let them 


Acquire good habits, girls! They are trea- 
sures we cannot estimate by dollars and cents, and 
the way is so simple, I’ll tell you by an incident 
in my own life: 

I ran home heated and tired from school, one 
day, and taking off my bonnet, was about to throw 
it on the table, when a gentle hand was laid on 
mine, and a calm, impressive voice said : 

“Mary! now you have it in your hand, it is 
just the time to put it ix its place.” 

CuLtivator Mary. 
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MARKETS. 
Onto CuLTiIvaTor Orrick, April 30, 1857. 
The Grain Market in the West continues to improve, notwith- 
standing foreign demand does not justify shipment. Wheat is 
scarce, and sells in Cincinnati at $120 for Red and $1 25 for 
White. Corn 2c. Oats 53c. Rye $1. Barley $1 70. 
Flour has gone up to $6 10@6 25. 
WooL_—For good qualities the promise is fully up to last year’s 
prices. Coarse wool will be lower. 
ButTrER—Good Roll 22@25c. 


CINCINNATI CATTLE MARrKET.—The receipts of Cattle continue 
comparatively light, and the supply being inadequate to the de- 
mand, prices are very well sustained. The range is from $5 50 to 
$6 00 P 100 ths. gross—the latter for prime. The Spring weath- 
er we are now enjoying will tend to increase the supply, and im- 
prove the quality of Cattle, but there appears to be no prospect of 
a decline in prices. Hogs are in good demand, and firm at $6@ 
$6 50 Y 100 tbs. gross. Stock Hogs range from $4@5 50 gross.— 
Sheep are sparingly offered, and prices are firm at $2 50 to $4 50 
per head, with occasional sales of choice at $5. 


Cincinnati Hors—E Market.—The Market has been rather 
quiet during the week, but prices are pretty well sustained, the 
offerings being no more than equal to the demand. The principal 
enquiry is for buggy horses, which are wanted for city use.— 
Prices range from $100 to $150 for heavy, and $50 to $80 for light. 
The sales at the Fifth Street Auction Stables for the week were 
238 head.—Price Current. 
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Choice Farm Lands for Sale! 
THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. CO. 


IS NOW PREPARED TO SELL ABOUT 


1,500,000 ACRES 


—or— 


Choice Farming Lands! 
IN TRACTS OF FORTY ACRES AND UPWARDS, 
On Long Credits, and at Low Rates of Interest. 


VOL. XIIT. 


LPL IF 





‘(THESE LANDS WERE GRANTED BY THE 


Government to aid in the construction of this Road, and are 
| among the richest and most fertile in the world. They extend 
| from Northeast and Northwest through the middle of the State, 
| to the extreme South, and include every variety of climate and 
productions found between those parallels of latitude. The 
| Northern portion is chiefly prairie, interspersed with fine groves, 
| and in the middle and Southern sections timber predominates, al- 
ternating with beautiful prairies and openings. 
| ‘The climate is more healthy, mild and equable than any other 
| part of the country—the air is pure and bracing, while living 
| streams and springs of excellent water abound. 

Bituminous Coal is extensively mined, and supplies a cheap 
and desirable fuel, being furnished at many points at $2 to $4 per 
ton—and wood can be had at the same rate per cord. 

| Building stone of excellent quality also abounds, which can be 
| procured for little more than the expense of transportation. 

| The great fertility of these lands, which are a black rich mould 
| from two to five feet deep, and gently rolling—their contiguity to 
this Road, by which every facility 1s furnished for travel and 
transportation, to the principal markets North, South, East, West, 
and the economy with which they can be cultivated, render them 
) the most valuable investment that can be found ; and present the 
| favorable opportunity, for persons of industrious habits and small 
| 





means, to acquire a comfortable independence in a few years. 
Chicago is now the greatest grain market in the world—and 

the facility and economy with which the products of these lands 
can be transported to that market, make them much more profi- 

| table, at the prices asked, than those more remote at Govern- 
ment rates—as the additional cost of transportation is a perpetual 
tax on the latter, which must be borne by the producer, in the 
reduced price he receives for his grain, etc. 

| The Title is perfect—and when the final payments are made, 

| Deeds are executed by the Trustees appointed by the State, and 
in whom the title is vested, to the purchasers, which convey to 
them absolute titles in Fee Simple, free and clear of every incum- 
brance, lien or mortgage. 


| THE PRICES ARE FROM $6 TO $30; INTEREST ONLY 
3 PER CENT. 


| Twenty per cent. will be deducted from the Credit 

Price for Cash. 

| Those who purchase on long credit give notes payable in 2, 3, 
4, 5 and 6 years after date, and are required to improve one-tenth 
annually for five years, so as to have one-half the land under cul- 
tivation at the end of that time. 

Compe.ent surveyors will accompany those who wish to ex 
| amine these Lands, free of charge, and aid them in making selec- 
| tions. 
| The Lands remaining unsold are as rich and valuable as those 
| which have been disposed of. 


SECTIONAL MAPS 


Will be sent to any one who will enclose fifty cents in postage 
stamps, and Books or Pamphlets, containing numerous instances 
| of successful farming, signed by respectable and well known far- 
mers living in the neighborhood of the Railroad Lands, through- 
out the State—also the cost of fencing, price of cattle, expense 
of harvesting, threshing, etc.—or any other information—will be 
cheerfully given on application, either personally or by letter, in 
English, French or German, addressed to 

JOHN WILSON, 
Land Com. of the Illinois Cen. R. R. Co. 
re Office in Illinois Central Railroad Depot, Chicago, Ill. 
ay l. ° 





THE BEST SEWING MACHINE. 
EING CONVINCED BY BOTH EXPERI- 


| ence and observation, that WHEELER & WiLson’s LATEST 
| IMPRovED SEWING Macuines are the best in the market for all 
FAMILY purposes, the undersigned has accepted an Agency for 
their sale, andis prepared to fill orders from any part of the 
country. 

Full directions given with each machine. 

Price of the medium or family size, $110. 

Address MRS. J. C. BATEHAM, 

May 1. Columbus, Ohio. 
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